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him. But that son, the Emperor Henry the Fifth, so far
from conceding the points in dispute, proved an an-
tagonist more ruthless and not less able than his father.
He claimed for his crown all the rights over ecclesiastics
that his predecessors had ever enjoyed, and when at his
coronation in Rome, A.D. mi, Pope Paschal II refused
to complete the rite until he should have yielded, Henry
seized both Pope and cardinals and compelled them by a
rigorous imprisonment to consent to a treaty which he
dictated. Once set free, the Pope, as was natural, dis-
avowed his extorted concessions, and the struggle was
protracted for ten years longer, until nearly half a century
had elapsed from the first quarrel between Gregory VII
and Henry IV. The Concordat of Worms, concluded in
A.D. 1122, was in form a compromise, designed to spare
either party the humiliation of defeat Yet the Papacy
remained master of the field. The Emperor retained
but one-half of those rights of investiture which had
formerly been his. He could never resume the position
of Henry III; his wishes or intrigues might influence the
proceedings of a chapter, his oath bound him from open
interference. He had entered the strife in the fulness of
dignity; he came out of it with tarnished glory and
shattered power. His wars had been hitherto carried on
with foreign foes, or at worst with a single rebel noble;
now his former ally was turned into his fiercest assailant,
and had enlisted against him half his court, half the mag-
nates of his realm. At any moment his sceptre might be
shivered in his hand by the bolt of anathema, and a host
of enemies spring up from every convent and cathedral.

Two other results of this great conflict ought not
to pass unnoticed.    The Emperor was alienated from the
Church at the most unfortunate of all moments, the era
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